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TELE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however. 
j8 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”? 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who chose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Freer Datiy Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es,and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which sdrrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. ° 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 





The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Saperior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preservea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNIT', Oneida, N." Y. 
will receive prompt attention, 


ON mnmnmnmn Perm rn 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo = of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,5 
The Berean Cie free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 

aensation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conelusions, differing widely from those of the old Theotogy 

Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 

selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Anaual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand SocialTheories. 128 pages, 

octavo. Price 50 cts. 


On nnn rn 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norges. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


¥,== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectignist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 
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The Cuebiien Cliiamnuantiegl 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures ard produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

~-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CR!TICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Cominunity is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Soeiety. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devyo- 





ted to God. 


‘|vailed over, 
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Conver sion of the W orld. 


Whatever tends to increase civiliza- 
tion, and to extend knowledge and power 
of discernment in the earth, serves un- 
doubtedly as ar indirect agent in accom- 
plishing its subjugation to Christianity. 
In this way many agencies are hastening 
the necessary preparations for the king- 
dom of God. Such we regard the steady 
advance of free, civil institutions in the 
nations, the wonderful and increasing 
facilities of local communication, com- 
merce, banks, newapapent, missionary and 
tract societies, “evangelical alliances,” 
&c., &c. All these institutions promote a 
certain kind of intelligence, which reveals 
to men the universal ruin and chaos in 
which they are fallen, gives them an idea 
of a better state, and excites a restlessness 
and dissatisfaction which is favorable to 
the ultimate reception of truth. But to 
suppose that the conversion of the world 
is to be effected by the latter institutions, 
or with any and all the efforts of the 
nominal church, even if they were to 
tithe every dollar in Christendom for the 
purpose, is the most visionary of all sup- 
positions. 


It seems clear to us that the presence 
and action of miraculous power in those 
who profess Christianity, is the indispen- 
sable, direct and appointed means by 
which that great event is to be produced. 
By miraculous power we mean that en- 
ergy of God which though variously ex- 
ercised and manifested, is yet identically 
the same, whether raising the soul from 
spiritua) death, or “ quickening the mor- 
tal body,” or conquering the principali- 
ties and powers of the invisible world.— 
Whatever you please to call it, this su- 
perhuman life and this alone can be 
available to effect the work which many 
expect to do by preaching and printing 
and praying. Of what effect are prayers 
for the advent of God’s kingdom, while 
yet we shut him out from ourselves, and 
forbid every manifestation of his power 
that can be seen and appreciated ? 





The emancipation of the soul from sin, 
which constitutes true conversion, is it- 
self a miracle, of substantial and endu- 
ring grandeur ; it is the triumph of su- 
perhuman strength over superhuman 
bonds. How then is this thing to be 
done for the world without a notable and 
manifest outgoing of God’s will? It is 
not simply the kings of the heathen and 
the pope of Rome that are to be pre- 
but the invisible “rulers 
of the darkness of this world ;’ whom 
nothing but the everlasting urmor of the 
Supreme can overcome. 


But we need only refer to the testimo- 
ny and example of Christ and his apos- 
tles, to determine the means and manner 
of the world’s conversion. ‘They never 
preached “as dying men to dying men’ 
—their words were not the words of men; 
neither did they deliver a written letter 
from God ; nor yet did they utter a mes- 
sage that they had learned of him, simply. 
God spoke immediately through them ; 





ani like the lightning-stroke, his word 
carries with it itsuwn execution. “ The 
words that I speak unto vou,” said Christ 
“ they are spirit, and they are life.”’— 
Paul also says to the Thessalonians, “‘ We 
thank God without ceasing, because when 
ye received the word of God which ye 
heard of us, ye received it not as the word 
of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of 
God, which effectually worketh also in you 
that believe.” 

As God dwelt in the words of the 
apostles, so he was manifest in their ac- 
tions ; and this we conceive, in their case 
was no temporary, artificial arrangement, 
but one which resulted necessarily from 
their relation to him. We believe no one 
can come into that vital communication 
with God which is necessary to the sal- 
vation of his soul, without thereby find- 
ing a resource within himself amounting 
to omnipotence. God is not to be limit- 
ed in his manifestations ; and whether 
he is seen in the working of physical mira- 
cles as in the case of the apostles, or not, 
he will still be seen and honored in the 
words and actions of his children; and 
without substantially the same power in 
the church now, that the Primitive 
Church possessed, it is vain to think of 
converting the world. 

Clearly, the great test of the church 
of Chrisi, islove~-unity. Without this, 
there is nochurch; but where it is seen 
to exist, in the strength for which Christ 
prayed, there a problem is urged upon 
the world which no other miracle or mys- 
tery could present. External signs and 
wonders may be falsely imitated ; theo- 
retical doctrines may fail; but love is a 
demonstration which can neither be coun- 
terfeited nor evaded. It is ranked by 
Paul above all faith, and all wisdom ; 
and as more indientive of God’s presence, 
than even the power to move mountains, 
It is this living demonstration in his fol- 
lowers, that Christ relied on for the con- 
version of men. After praying for the 
disciples’ sanctification, he continues, 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me 
through their word ; that they all may 
be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us: that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me. And the glory which thou 
gavest me I have given them: that they 
may be one, even as we are one: I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be 
inade perfect in one: and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and 
hast loved them as thou hast loved me.” 
John 17: 20—23. Again ; “ A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, That ye love 
one another ; as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another.” By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.” John 13: 
34, 35. 

In view, then, of the subjective attain- 


’! ments of the church which were formerly 


considered necessary to fit her to cope 
with the world, what is the likelihood that 
the present “evangelical churches” will 
succeed in their enterprise of converting 
the world? ‘They begin by rejecting the 
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victorious, effectual presence of God in 
their own hearts ; much less will they 
be accused of acting in his power, and 
speaking his words. The fanaticism of 
immediate inspiration they are never 
guilty of ; and to say anything of ‘heir 
love and union, would be too manifest 
irony to be taken as a compliment even 
by themselves. Destitute of every ele- 
ment of Paul’s Christianity, what are 
the means left them with which to make 
war on the Prince of this world ? The 
answer is, Words and money. 


Their method of operating upon sin- 
ners and heathen, is a part of the great 
religious credit system which at the same 
time causes and proves the bankruptcy 
of the church. ‘They depend on the 
regular routine of preaching according 
to the letter of their creed; and let the 
more important thing, their own personal 
character, more than counteract the little 
spiritual truth which they utter. They 
would have people look at words, and 
not facts—would have the world convert- 
ed by handsome tracts, good sermors 
and long prayers, and ask for nothing 
more. Of course they must be disappoint- 
ed. Men will not be vitally affected 
_ by mere words, be they never so good 
and true; much Jess, by the wisdom 
which emanates from charucters confess- 
edly under the dominion of sin. Even 
if their notes have some appearance of 
genuineness, the consciousness still re- 
mains with all that they are not specie, 
and do not procure specie. Christianity 
will triumph by other means. It is em- 
phatically a cash system. The secret of 
its extension will be found in the reform- 
ing energy which it implants in its agents 
themselves ; which causes them to be- 
come in word and deed, living “epistles” 
of spiritual truth, “known and read of 
all men.” 

Let our hope then for a universal re- 
formation proceed on rational ground.— 
It must depend on the manifestation of 
a church in which the God of hosts him- 
self dwells and walks. Such a one will 
be perfect in unity—richer in facts than 
in words—more zealous of improvement 
than of money and missionaries. Then 
will be seen again that triumph of God’s 
light over all the modern systems of prop- 
agation, which Isaiah predicts: ‘‘ Dark- 
ness shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people ; but the Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and his glory shall be 
seen upon thee. And the gentiles shall 
come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.” 





' Man Superior to Institutions, 


Society is the soil out of which man grows.— 
It is set not to circumseribe and diminish the in- 
dividual, but to augment and enrich him. This 
idea of society gives not unly dignity and author- 
ity to it, but furnishes a just criterion of criticisw 
and judgment. Society is not master, still less 
despot; it is servant. It is good when it rears 
men to greater strength and goodness. It is poor 
when it fails to do it. It'is bad when it hinders 
men; restrains their development. It is malig- 
nant and detestable when it degrades, degener- 
ates, and brutifies its subjects. 

The spirit of the gospel is violated whenever 
there grows up a warmer sympathy for men’s in- 
stitutions then for men themselves. Laws, ordi- 





nances, governments, institutions, are not superior 
to the citizen. It being once granted that civil | 
or ecclesiastical institutions are necessary to men. | 


judgment. 


rificed, human rights invaded, human nature de- 
based, aspirations repressed, growth in manliness 
and liberty visited 2s a sin, but laws must not be 
changed or abolished! Institutions are supposed 
to be temples of Divinity. Laws are venerated 
as the representations of Divine will. They are 
thought to be more sacred than the welfare of ‘in- 
dividuals. Better that generations perish, than 
that laws be weakened or pass away! This is 
the most stupid of idolatries and the most hea- 
then of philosophies. It is directly opposed to 
the spirit of Christ, and to his explicit teachings. 

Among no people was there a greater reverence 
for institutions, customs and observances, than 
among the Jews. ‘They worshipped society.— 
They revered its institutions. They were unfeel- 
ing and heartless toward the mass of citizens.— 
When vur Savior on the Sabbath day healed a 
man of grievous infirmity, not one sympathy 
moved in joy for kim; not one enthusiasm of 
gladness seized them, that his long suffering was 
ended, that his future life was now to be enlarged, 
sweetened, dignified. The only effect which the 
miracle produced was that of horror for the vio- 
lation of the Sabbath day. [t was then that 
Jesus spake forth royally the sublime declara- 
tion, “The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” ‘That sentence is passed 
upon every usage, custom, law, government, 
church, or institution. Man is higher than them 
all. Not one of them but may be chinged, bro- 
ken, or put away if the good of man require it.— 
Only it must be his higher good, his virtue, his 
manhood, his purity and trutb, his life and pro- 
gress, and not his mere capricious, material in- 
terest. Governments that wax strong while the 
citizens grow weak—societies that are encum- 
bered with rigid customs and inflexible laws, 
among which and over which men must stumble, 
are not of God, but against him. Whatever thing 
hinders the true growth of man inte the normal 
use of all his faculties, is man’s adversary and 
God’s enemy. If society and its government 
stand in the way of the progress of man, they are 
to be attacked and changed.—H. W. Beecher. 
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Communism THE Socitat Orver or Heaven, 


ONEIDA, DECEMBER 20, 1860. 
The Question of the Hour. 
The Secession movement at the South, and espe- 

cially in South Carolina, suffers no abatement. On 

Monday of this week, the State Convention met to 

determine whether South Carolina would remain 

longer in the Union or not. Her political leaders 
have announced that within three days after its 
meeting, South Carolina would be out of the Union. 

The other Southern States seem to be waiting for 

South Carolina to take the initiative. In the mean 

time, the question of new compromise measures is 

discussed more or less at the North, and there 1s no 
doubt a large number of voters in the Free States 
who would go down on their marrow bones to con- 
ciliate the Slaveholding barbarism. And this num- 
ber includes not only the Pro-Slavery Democracy of 
the North, but some of the Republicans. Whether 
the Republican party will stand firm and refuse to 
compromise, or surrender their principles—whether 
the incoming administration of Lincoln will sacri- 
fice itself on the altar of concession and pusillani- 
mity, remains to be seen. But of this we may be 
certain: if the Republican party fails to main- 
tain with firmness and manhood what anti-slavery 
principles it has professed, fuils to oppose to the bit- 
ter end any further extension of slave territory, and 
the insolent demands of the Slaveholders, its days 
are numbered and it will be condemned to merited 
destruction and contempt. For this question of 
freedom or slavery, this irrepressible conflict be- 
tween civilization and barbarism, can never be set- 
tled by concession and compromise. The day of 
reckoning between the North und the Slave power 
must surely come. It may be delayed by false-heart- 
ed compromise, by miserable make-shifts a few years 
longer, but only to come up again with more terri- 
ble earnestness and decision. Jt is vain to suppose 
that the people of the North, whatever party leaders 
may do, will be content to go down the coming years 
of this century, the patient tools and servants of 
the Slave power. If the Republican party fails and 
basely bends its back to the slave driver’s lash, 
another party, truer to progress, civilization, and 
the living God, which will gather to itself the right- 
eous elements of the nation, will rise up and sweep 
it away. Barbarism everywhere is summoned to 
Its dark and immemorial despotisms in 


those who administer them become excessively | the far eust are compelled to open their doors to the 


addicted to them. They become adulators and | 
idolators of law. Every thing may perish. but | 
laws must survive! Moral integrity may be sac-— 


intruding footsteps of progress and civilization ; 
the oppressors of Europe tremble and recede be- 
fore the awakening people: and here on this conti- 








nent, the foul incubus of Slavery is summoned to the 
scorching gaze of men with hearts throbbing for 
freedom and the powers of a fuller manhood. When 
all this is going ou--when the age trembles with 
the footsteps of an advancing God—woe be to him 
who turns his back on justice, rectitude, truth, and 
all that is high and noble in the promise of the fu- 
ture, and truculently compromises with and submits 
to the slave-barbarism, which fills the hour with its 
threats --r. L. P. 





The Tribune on Compromise. 


We are glad to see that in the midst of this storm 
of dissolution, when Union saving and Union plas- 
ters are occupying the attention of faint-hearted 
and feeble-kneed people, that an anti-compromise 
sentiment is growing and becoming stronger at the 
North. The tone of the leading Northern press—- 
the Tribune—is manly, and firm. The following 
paragraphs present substantially the position it has 
maintained in regard to disunion and compromise, 
since this active secession movement began : 

As to the threatened dismemberment of the Un- 
ion, what effect could any humiliation of ®ompro- 
mise have in hindering it? We presume that 
nobody wi!l deny vur first proposition, which is, 
that South Carolina and the other Cotton States 
either are in earnest for Secession, or they are 
not. Now, if they are no/ i» earnest, and all this 
bluster and fanfaronade are only meant to scare 
the North, it is verv clear that ary quantity of 
rolling in the mud would be purely gratuitous.— 
But, suppose South Carolina is in earnest, and 
really means to go out of the Union, in the expec- 
tation, ana the reasonable expectation, of carrying 
the other Cotton States with her, what effect 
would the utmost abasement of concession have 
upon her? Simply to make her despise the men 
that made it—not to change her purpose a- hair. 
What does the Disunion party in the Cotton 
States cate for Slavery inthe Territories? They 
see all Mexico and Central America, the West In- 
dies and South America, stretching out their arms 
to them. What does it care for Northern Per- 
sonal Liberty Bills? The loss of slaves to the 
Cotton States by escape is inappreciable, and the 
Fugitive Slave law was one especially for the ben- 
efit of the Border States. What do the planners 
of a Southern Confederacy care for the recovery 
of an escaping slave or two, at an expense greater 
than his price, when they see in rapt vision whole 
argosies of slaves bridging the ocean between Afri- 
ca and their ports and pouring out living cargoes 
on their wharves by thousands? This is the key 
to the whole Disunion movement. The great 
prosperity of the Cotton interest for several years 
until the present has filled the Cotton-raising 
mind with the wildest dreams of wealth to be 
created through the extension of the culture by 
the cheap labur vi imported Africans. They have 
no hope of the opening of the slave-trade under 
the existing Union. Hence the Charleston breach 
in the Democratic party for the purpose of provid- 
ing an occasion for Disunion in the election of 
Lincoln; and hence the outcry about Northern 
encroachments on Southern Rights. 

We will venture tu remind any Republican who 
is considering what course he shall take in view 
of the public feeling of the South, that there is 
also a public feeling of the North. That public 
sentiment has just uttered itself in the election of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is the back-bone of a con- 
tinent of Freemen. Such a feeling is not to 
be trifled with. It is one that political leaders 
may guide, but cannot control. Noman who in- 
sults it or trifies with it, on any pretense of 
public duty, will be able to stand up before its 
indignation, Consenting to a disgraceful Com- 
promise with Disuniwnists and traitors, will be 
theUnpardonable Sin of him that commits 1t 
in the eyesof the Northern people. He will be 
ordered to political execution and be heard of no 
more. He thathath ears to hear, let him hear. 


False Charges against the 
Primitive Church. 

Gibbon insinuates in the paragraph abvut the 
Second Coming which we quoted from him lately, 
that the Primitive church expected noi only the 
Second Coming of Christ, but the destruction of 
the material world within their own lifetime.— 
By thus coupling gether and confounding two 
things that a< entirely distinct, infidelity is able 
to make a very strong case against the apustles, 
for we see that the material ‘world was not de- 
stroyed at the crisis which they expected, and 
the inference is that they were dupes of false im- 
aginations. 

But 1/ is not true that the apostles and Primi- 
tive church expected the ‘end cf the world’ in a 
naterial sense at the time of the Second Coming. 
They got their ideas of things to come from 
Christ’s discourse, recorded in the 24th of Mat- 
thew, and in the parallel passages in the 13th ot 
Mark, and the 21st of Luke ; and in that discourse 
we find several sayings that plainly contemplate 
and imply the continuation of the world’s exis- 
tence and historical course afler the Second <Ad- 
vent. For instance, while the coming of the Son 
of man is placed immediately after the terrible 
tribulation that came on the Jewish nation in A. 
D. 70, and is confined to that precise time by di- 
vers modes of statement, and with double-and- 

















twisted emphasis ; on the other hand that same 
tribulation is spoken of, not as the end of the 
world, but as the beginning of the desolation of 
Jerusalem under the barbarism of the Gentiles. 
Christ’s words are, ‘They shall fall by the edge 
of the sword, and shall be led away captive into 
all nations ; and Jerusalem shull he trodden down 
of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled” (Luke 21: 24.) Instead of a false 
prophecy of the end of the material world, here 
we have a brief but accurate sketch of the fortunes 
of the Jews and Gentiles in the ages after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and after the Second Com. 
ing—a sketch which has been thoroughly vindica- 
ted py the course of events. 

Again Christ, in reference to the terrible suffer- 
ings at the destruction of Jerusalem, said, ‘ Then 
shall be great tribulation, such as was not from 
the beginning of the world to this time, xo, nor 
ever shall be.’ (Matt. 24: 21.) Here again is a 
glimpse into the future of the histcrical world, af- 
ter the Second Advent. Christ evidently contem- 
plated the great crisis of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and of his Second Coming, as in the middle 
between a past and a future of the world’s histo. 
ry, and pronounced it unparalleled in both direc- 
tions. 

In fact the occurrences which Christ specified 
as directly connected with his descent from hea- 
ven, imply that the visible world was to continue 
on its course. He said, ‘In that night, two men 
shall be in one bed; one shall be taken and the 
other left.’ Where, we might ask, could the one 
be left, if the world was to be destroyed at the 
Second Coming? , 

It is certain then that Christ neither imagined 
hirnself, nor gave any occasion for others to imag- 
ine, that the material globe would come to an end 
at his Second Advent; and then consequently it 
is certain that the apostics and sound believers in 
the Primitive church were not duped by any such 
imagination; for they looked into the future 
through the words of Christ, and faithfully be- 
lieved what he said—not more nor less. It is cer- 
tain that they believed that he would come again 
in the glory of his Father, within their own life- 
time, for he said he would. And it is equally cer- 
tain that they saw the continuance of the world 
through the times of the Gentiles, beyond that 
glorious appearing, because he so taught them, 
and they had his words on record, and could not 
mistake them. 

Oo ee - 


Matters of Mention. 


...-As a specimen of how business can be dis- 
patched in a printing office, wé quote a paragraph 
from the Norwich Bulletin, whose editor was in 
the composing room of the N. Y. World when 
the President’s Message was received and put in 
type: 

‘“* We never before appreciated the pussibilities 
of types, press, ink and paper. Before the mes- 
sage was received all the preparations had been 
made for putting it in type, in the quickest possi- 
ble time. The galleys were arranged in line, 
and divided by “slugs” int» seventy-five sections, 
each one numbered in its order. Seventy-five 
compositors, with their sticks in hand, stood 
waiting for their “takes” under the direction of 
three foremen. At about twenty minutes before 
one areporter came rushing in with the Message. 
In half a minute the editor’s scissors were at 
work dividing it into seventy-five nearly equal 
parts, which were numbered in their order 
and passed out to the compositors in waiting. 
In two minutes more all were served, and the 


message was going “up” under nimble fingers.. 


Then the gabble of the printers gave way to the 
music of types clicking into the sticks. In about 
twenty minutes more, the whole eight columns 
stood up in the galleys, and reflected more credit 
on the printers than on the presidential author. 
Then the foreman emptied it into the forms, lock- 
ed them up, Juwered them away down six stories 
below into the embrace of the ten-cylindered mon- 
ster that stood waiting to multiply it by twenty 
thousand to the hour. A turn of a screw, stroke 
of a hammer, shifting of a belt, and round went 
the cylinder, with newspapers flying off from it 
in every direction, more than three hundred a 
minute. In about three quarters of an hour from 
the reception of the document, it was in the paper 
and on the street “ flying all abroad” in the hands 
of a hundred news boys. 

..--M. L. de Rothschild has just published a 
work entitled “ The Merchants’ Manual,” of which 
thirty thousand copies were sold ina few days. 
This work is said to be the most complete treat- 
ise on commercial science in existence; invalua- 
ble to commercialists, 1nd so elementary and lu- 
cid that it will be introduced with advantage 
into schools. 

...-King Victor Emanuel has accorded 200,000 
francs in aid of the public schools to be estab- 
lished in Naples. 

..--Another English Prince will shortly visit 
this country. It is Prince Alfred, the second 
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son of Queen Victoria, who has left the ship} ....The English correspondent of the Indepen- 
Euryalus and will join the St. George, a large vcs- ‘dent says: 

sel, which will sail early next year for the West | The prince of Wales returned to Oxford on the 
Indies and North America. | 21st; coming in his usual unpretentious manner. 


| He was most cordially greeted at the railway 
...-Old Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, used to! station ; looked very well, and seemed quite happy 
say to his students, “ Don’t be afraid of a little , to come p= to the old on ey — The 
. +. a | municipal corporation presented an address, con- 
Gn, a Gatene. siege oo ams Why, sonulidiee him on his pleasant journey and on 
nothing at all offensive when chemically viewed. | i; xafe return. The Address expressed particular 
Rub a little alkali upon that ‘dirty grease spot’ pleasure at “ The cordial reception which had 
on your coat, and it undergoes a chemical change | been given by our kinsmen, the citizens of the 


and becomes soap. Now rub it with a little wa- | United States.” 


The Duke of Newcastle has communicated a 


ter, and it disappears; it is neither grease, soap, | special reply to the Address of the Plymouth 


water nor dirt. That is a very odious pile 
of dirt you observe there. Well, scatter a little 
gypsum over it, and it is no longer dirty. Every- 
thing you call dirty, is worthy of your notice as 
students of chemistry. Analyze it. It will all 
separate into very clean elements. Dirt makes 
corn, corn makes bread and meat, and that makes 
a very sweet young lady that I saw you kissing 
last night. So, after all, you were kissing dirt, 
particularly if sho whitens her face with chalk or 
fuller’s earth. There is no telling, young gentle- 
men, what is dirt.” 


...-Two or three hundred negro families are 
preparing to remove to New Haven, Conn., from 
Baltimore. 

....It is reported in mercantile circles that for- 
eign exchange, to the amount of upwards of ten 
million dollars has within a few months been 
returned upon southern ports, on account of 
frauds in cotton shipped therefrom. The cotton 
was sanded. 


....-A late letter from the United States Com- 
missioner of Pensions says that there are but 
eighty-nine survivors of the Revolution whose 
names were placed on the rolls for pensions. 


....There may now be seen in one of the hot- 
houses of the Museum of Natural History in Paris, 
a coffee tree in full bearing. At the beginning 
of the last century, under the reign of Louis 
XIV., a plant of this kind was brought from Hol- 
land, and placed in the royal garden, where it 
thrived, and several offshoots were obtained from 
it. One of them was cunfided to the care ofa 
French naval officer named Declieux to carry it 
to Martinique. The vessel became short of wa- 
ter during his voyage, but Declieux shared his 
allowance with the plant and kept it alive. On 
reaching the culony, the seed it produced was 
divided among a few of the planters, and it after- 
wards became generally cultivated. Such is the 
origin of the vast plantations which now cover 
the West India Islands and the warm countries 
of the American continent.— Tribune. 


...-The Tribune has the following description 
of the new Academy of Music, which has been 
erected in Brooklyn during the past year: 


The interior decorations of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, which are now nearly completed, are 
on an entirely novel principle, as respects similar 
places of amusement. All the traditionary scroll. 
work, gilding, emblematic figures, composition 
caryatides, papier mache ornaments, and flamboy - 
ant trumpery, which time out of mind have been 
used in the ornamentation of theaters, ball-rooms 
and opera houses, have been discarded, and the 
plainest and most matter-of-fact cat penters’ work 
substituted in their place. The painting is of a 
corresponding simplicity, being nothing more than 
crimson ground, pocked out with two shades of 
salmon color, and what is the most surprising 
about it is that the effect is extremely agrecable 
and refined. It looks like a place intended for 


rational amusement and not a gilded pandemoni- 
um, where the chief objects aimed at are to be- 
wilder the imagination and weary the eye. The 
small concert room attached to the Academy is 
ornamented in a style of corresponding simplicity 
and good taste. Ono of the advantages of this 
style is that the mind is put at rest immediately 
by discovering the actual strength and solidity of 
the structure, as every beam, pillar, and apparent 
support is exactly what it pretends to be, and 
nota hollow sham. The Brooklyn Opera House 
is a novelty, both externally and internally ; and 
though no one could imagine from its appearance 
for what purpose it was designed, we believe it 
will be pronounced one of the best adapted build- 
ings of the kind in America. Not the least ad- 
mirable feature of it is its roof. It is so rare w 
find a building in New York with a becoming 
roof to it, that it will be a comfort to any vue 
with an eye forarchitectural proportions to look 
upon this very remarkable building. 


== The Independent announces that Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, has in course of prepara- 
tion anew story written expressly for that paper. 
It is entitled “ The Pearl of Orr’s Island; a Story 
of the Coast of Maine ;” and will be published in 








corporation, and particularly resyonds to the 
gratulation on account of the generous and cordial 
reception given by the citizens of the United 
States. 





—_— — 


An Oneida Journal. 





Saturday, Dec. 15.—The mercury this morn- 
ing is down to 10 degrees below zero; clear 
weather, and fine sleighing. The evening 
reading hour, commencing at 7o’clock, has been 
occupied for the last two weeks in reading the 
“Life and Letters of Emily C. Judson.” Mrs. 
Judson’s maiden name was Chubbuck. Her 
birth-place and the home of her childhood was in 
Madison county, in this State, in the vicinity of 
Oneida; which circumstance gave an increased 
interest to the reading. The history of her girl- 
hood, and how she developed, against the odds of 
poverty and ill-health, into the celebrated “ Fanny 
Forester” of literary noteriety—how in the midst 
of her literary career she was introduced to and 
became the wife of Rev. Adoniram Judson, the 
well known missionary of Burmah,—the pub. 
lished correspondence of the affianced parties, 
exhibiting a most romantic, as well as genuine 
affection between them—her very exemplary life 
as a missionary in Burmah, &c. &c.,—altogether 
make an instructive biography of real life. clothed 
with the interest of a thrilling romance. 

Sunday, 16.—This afternoon at 40’clock a party 
was announced in the dining room, commemora- 
tive of our five years’ campaign in Brooklyn 
daring which time a volume each of the weekly, 
semi-weekly, and tri-weekly Circular was issued’ 
The party numbered about thirty, and included 
(with the exception of two or three absent unes) 
all of the family who resided in Brooklyn the 
last year of the campaign. At the close of the 
repast, Mr. J. 1H. Noyes offered the following 
remarks: 

In reviewing our experience at Brooklyn, the 
attention is likely to be directed principally te 
its pleasures and entertainments; but more 
correct views will present to our minds, together 
with these bright memories, the darker shades 
of the picture, and recall the /ribulations which we 
encountered there. We went to Brooklyn, in the 
first place, under a storm of persecution that 
pressed upon us here, and in the face of the chol- 
era. which prevailed in the city. Our introduction 
there in the midst of the death-panic of the chol- 
era season, was a specimen of the trials of that 
period, and characteristic of our whole Brooklyn 
career. It is true we had a great arnount of en- 
joyment in connection with the varied attractions 
of city life—its intellectual and artistic novelties, 
sight-seeing, &c.; but we all the time faced the 
enemy. We there went through the scourge 
of the newspapers—and the ‘moral war’ stirred 
up by the New York Observer against our move- 
ment. Shipwreck, and the loss of persunal friends, 
were among our troubles. Our enjoyments were 
none too great to balance the persecutions which 
we endured. We cun recognize the intention of 
Pr..vidence in giving us that position, while the 
relations of the Community were being settled 
here. It gave us a refuge from the immediate 
storm in this region, while at the same time it 
placed us in a spot where we could front the ene- 
my more effectually than anywhere else. We 
planted ourselves squarely before, and as it were, 
under the nose of the rulers of public opinion in 
the city, and drew their fire, and have since en- 
joyed peace from that quarter. <A friend was 
raised up at the right peint, to be made the agent 
of Providence in accomplishing these moves. He 
procured us a house and furnished us with busi- 
ness and means of living in the city, for a time, 
and when the Lord’s purpose had been attained 

nd we removed back to Oneida, this individual 
became alienated and withdrew. 

If we look back only to the pleasures of our 
Brooklyn episode, as is the tendency perhaps with 
the younger part of those who composed the 
family there, we misunderstand the object of it. 
It was really our time of severest trial as a Com- 
munity—a time when ourspirits were girded up 





chapters-in the week ly issues of the Independent, | in faith to endure and to achieve a campaign. 


beginning with the first week of the New Year. 


‘The business that we were set to do. was done 


handsomely. We let the enemy know that we 
were not afraid, and gave him to understand, 
that besides what we had already done, we in- 
tended to do many things more in the fnture, 
some of which are not yet accomplished. We 
talked, for instance, of plans for a Daily Paper, 
and made some moves toward it; but that en- 
terprise remains undeveloped. 

In reviewing my own course, I discover that at 
about the close of our Brooklyn episode, my faith 
took a new character, and by the action of a sin- 
gular cause. About that time, I engaged in the 
study of the science of Geology. Now Geolog 
treats of long periods of time—-spaces of opera” 
tion covering millions and millions of years. It 
shows you the Lord’s example in the rock-writ- 
ten history of the earth: you see him directing 
things with a view to the formation of an orderly 
»and beautiful world. out of the chaos of almost a 
past eternity. Thus, the moral of Geology is 
long-continued faith—patient continuance in well- 
doing, with reference to far distant results. Well; 
in studying that science. I took in an element oi 
patience; and since then I have not been in so 
much of a hurry for a daily paper, for the millen- 
nium, and for the manifestation of victory over 
death. But if [am more ready to wait, I have a 
surer faith in regard to the coming of these things 
than ever. Geology has been supposed to favor 
a state of unbelief, but to me it has been a source 
of faith. It has disclosed the time in which the 
music of the universe is written. I hear in it the 
movement of the grand anthem ot creation; and it 
has enabled me to correct my step so as to keep 
time with it. From a consideration of the past, I 
look with calmer expectations at the advancing 
progress of God’s Kingdom in the future. I 
have learned not tu be desirous of dancing a jig, 
when every thing around is moving to the time of 
agrand march. We are tanght this lesson of 
moderation and patience in the Bible, and in 
many other ways; but Geology has been particu- 
larly a help tome. Whoever will study that sci- 
ence and digest its truths, will find its effect is to 
expand the heart, and make new and powerful 
sympathy between him and the movement of 
God. 

Since we left Brooklyn I think we have been as 
a Community, less enthusiastic, but more practi- 
cal. While there, we threatened the powers of 
evil, and boasted against them’; but since that 
time, our business has been to more thoroughly 
carry our faith and principles into practical life: 
and to develop our industria! powers. When we 
came here from Brooklyn, it was not altugether a 
settled fact that we could support ourselves. But 
our various businesses have since been developed, 
and our strength as an industrial organization has 
become established ; so that now we are in an en- 
tirely different practical position from that in 
which we then were. There is much less said 
among us of many things that we were then en- 
thusiastic about, but the main cause moves not 
the less steadily on. We may see in the world 
abroad, things transpiring of immense importance ; 
mighty events are being accomplished that must 
necessarily precede the full advent of the Kingdom 
of God. For example, Popery seems to be at its 
last gasp, and Slavery is in its death-agony. If 
these things are in process of dissolution, we may 
fairly suppose that an equaily interestirg process 
of resurrection is also going on. 

G. W. N.—The allusion that has been made 
to Geology, is appropriate. If we louk back upon 
our past career, we shall sce that it resembles the 
processes described in Geology. The principle of 
stratification has been at work during the whole 
time. Fora certain period our life and attention 
have been directed ina certain channel, to accom- 
plish some definite purpose, and then a change 
has taken place—a different layer has been formed. 
While at Putney, our attention was direeted to- 
ward preparation for Community life, by instruc- 
tion in gospel principles. Then came the period 
of the development of our Social Theory; then 
followed the Brooklyn episode. which has been 
described. And now we seem to be forming a 
layer of experience in practical accomplishment. 
During all these periods it is evident that we have 
been, as a Community, undér miraculous guidance. 
A true view of our past experience will teach us 
to be prepared for changes ; and not think the past 
is the best. If we are now under the same mi- 
raculous aud providential guidance that we have 
been under in the past. we may expect great and 
interesting results in the future. 

The following toast from J. L. Skinner, con~ 
cluded the entertainment : 

Tue Brookiyn Campaicn: Its memory in- 
volves the recollection of many pleasant sociah 





intellectuai, and spiritual enjoy ments, as well 





as of scenes of affliction and trial. Brooklyn 
was the home of the “Home Talks,’ and “Ta- 
ble Talks.” We thank God for the edifying 
truths communicated in these talks, and for the 
medium through whom they were given. I 
think it may be truly said of the family asso- 
ciated at Brocklyn, that our common faith in 
Christ as a whole Savior, was the bond of our 
union; and that love for the truth and for one 
another, made vur labors easy and pleasant.— 
May there be no “ seceders” from that union; 
but may it increase in strength, be made _per- 
fect. and endure for ever. 


—_ a ool 


Correspondence of the Circular. 
Letter from A. W. Carr--Sketch of a Blind 
Man, and of what a Blind Man can do. 





Lysander, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1860. 

Dear Frienps:—It seems to be the destiny 
of much of the merit of real life, to go unnoticed 
by the great public, although it may be quite as 
worthy of attention as much that is blazoned 
abroad by the press. Of this character, I think, 
are the achievements of a blind man by the name 
of Z. B. Slagson, living about half a mile from 
Bett’s Corners, in this town, whom myself and 
brother visited to-day. On introducing ourselves, 
he seemed pleased, and said he “ liked to talk.” — 
Indeed, we found him to be quite communicative, 
and about as intelligent as the average of me- 
chanics and farmers. He was born in Fairfield 
County, Ct., and is now just turned of seventy.— 
He lived in Connecticut until he was thirty, and 
then moved to this county, where he has since 
resided. He lost his sight when but four years 
old, both eyes being nearly consumed ; and not 
being able as he thought, to help his father on his 
farm, he occupied himeclf in assisting his mother 
about the house ; and having quite a taste for me- 
chanical work, he filled up his odd time in making 
sleds and other boyish trinkets. Ilis turn for 
such work attracted the attention of an uncle of 
his, a cabinet-maker, who had a shop near to his 
father’s, and who offered him the use of a bench 
and tools, with suitable instruction, if he would 
come to his shop and work. This offer he accep- 
ted, and soon acquired considerable skill in the 
use of tools, although he had of course, many and 
great difficulties to overcome, having nothing but 
the sense of feeling to guide him He worked 
at this business some two years or more; in the 
meanwhile, occasionally working at a neighboring 
wagon-shop. where he learned to make wagon- 
wheels, and the like. After a time, he got to 
making hand-rakes for the farmers about there ; 
and for a number of years before he left Connecti- 
cut, he used to supply the merchants with these 
rakes at 374 cents apiece, being able to get this 
price in consequence of their being we made and 
durable. After coming tu this county, he set up 
the cabinet business and carried it on a number 
of years, employing several hands besides himself, 
and having all he could dv. Then he took to 
milling, and tended Dr. Kennedy’s grist-mill near 
here, for twelve years, doing atl the work alone, 
except pecking the stones. The mill was some 
two miles from his house, and yet he used to go 
and ‘come from the mi!l, at all times of day and 
night alone. Indeed, hz knows the country 
almost perfectly for two or three miles each way 
from his house, and can tell the points of com- 
pass. He seldom gets lost, and then only when 
he is not noticing what he is about. 

There are a number of houses about here that 
he built, some of them without any help, and if I 
am any judge of such work, they are certainly 
very creditable to his skill. There are, also, 
three meeting-houses in this place. all the win- 
dow-sashes of which, Mr. Slahson made; which 
is no small feat fora blind man. He made ali 
the furniture in his own house ; and he showed usa 
bureau, several tables and stands, and a large, old- 
fashioned clock-case that he made, that were very 
well done indeed. I was particularly pleased with 
the first dove-tailed chest he ever made, it being 
more than fifty years old; and a wash-stand he 
made some two years since, or when he was sixty- 
eight years old. They were put togetheras solid- 
ly, and the joints were as close as any you very 
often see. At first, finding it difficult te make 
dove-tail work satisfactoriby, he set his wits to 
work, an@ invented a very simple machine by 
which he could cut dove-tail tenons and mortices 
with perfect accuracy ; which machine he now has 
on hand. 

Mr. Slanson has a farm of abont 25 acres, and I 
believe does considerable of the work of cultivating 
it, himself. tasked him if he could tell when the 
sun shone, or when it was clondy. “O yes,” said 
he, ‘‘ just as well as any body; and it ia just as 
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pleasant to me to have thesun shine as it is to any 
body.” One way he tells the points of the com- 
pass is by the rays of the sun when it shines.— 
When going through a field or along the road, if 
he gets near a stump, or tree, or wag, or any 
thing standing still, he is made aware of it by an 
impression that comes over him from the thing 
near him, whatever it is, and can go and put his 
hand right on it. He will go to any of the neigh- 
bor’s houses jin the village, that he wishes to, 
without a guide; besides doing many other things 
too numerous to mention. 

1 have no doubt you will be interested, as I 
have been, in this case; as showing what a 
man can do under difficulties. The mora} 
1 would draw from it, is, that we should never 
allow any disablements we may suffer, to dis- 
courage us, or make us feel that we must 
necessarily be a tax upon our friends. Witha 
good, cheerful, courageous spirit, there are no pos- 
sible circumstances under which we can be placed» 
where, by a proper use of the means God has put 
within our powcr, we cannot make ourselves use- 
ful to those about us. Yours truly, 4. w.c. 


From Emerson’s ‘‘ Conduct of Life.”’ 


The Eyes. 


A main fact in the history of manners, is the 
wonderful expressiveness of the human body. If 
it were made of glass, or of air, and the thoughts 
were written on steel tablets within, it could not 
publish more truly its meaning than now. Wise 
men read very sharply all vour private history in 
your leok and gait and behavior. The whole 
economy of nature is bent on expression. The 
tell-tale body is all tongues. Men are like Gene- 
va watches with crystal faces which expose the 
whole movement. They carry the liquor of life 
flowing up and down in these beautiful bottles, 
and announcing to the curious how it is with 
them. The face and eyes reveal what the spirit 
is doing, how old it is, what aims it has. The 
eyes indicate the antiquity of the soul, or, through 
how many forms it has already ascended. It al- 
most violates the propricties, if we say above the 
breath here, what the confessing eyes do not hes- 
itate to utter to every street passenger. 

Man cannot fix his eve on the sun, and so far 
seems imperfect. In Siberia, a late traveler found 
men who could see the satellites of Jupiter with 
their unarmed eye. In some respects the animals 
excel us. The birds have a longer sight, beside 
the advantage by their wings of a higher observa- 
tory. Acow can bid her calf, by secret signal, 
probably of the eye, to run away, orto lie down 
and hide itself. The jockeys say of certain hor- 
ses, that ‘ they look over the whole ground.”— 
The out-door life, and hunting, and labor, give 
equal vigor to the human eye. A farmer looks out 
at you as strong as the horse; his eye-beam is like 
the stroke of a staff. Aneye can threaten like 
a loaded and leveled gun, or can insult like hiss- 
ing or kicking; or, in its altered mood, by beams 
of kindness, it can make the heart dance with joy. 

The eye obeys exactly the action of the mind. 
When a thought strikes us, the eyes fix, and _ re- 
inain gazing ata distance; in enumerating the 
names of persons or of countries, as France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Turkey, the eyes wink at each new 
name. There is no nicety of learning sought by 
the mind, which the eyes do not vie in acquiring. 
“ An artist,” said Michel Angelo, “ must Lave his 
measuring tools not in the hand, but in the eye ;”’ 
and there is.no end to the catalogue of its perfor- 
mances, whether in indolent vision, (that of health 
and beauty,))or in strained vision, (that of art 
and labor.)) 

Eyes are bold as lions—roving, running, leap- 
ing, here and there, far and near. They speak 
all languages. They wait for no introduction; 
they are no Englishmen ; ask no leave, of age, or 
rank: they respect neither poverty nor riches, 
neither learning nor power, nor virtue, nor sex, 
but intrude, and come again, and go through and 
through you, ina moment of time. What inun- 
dation of hfe and thought, is discharged from one 
soul into another, through them! The glance is 
natural magic. The mysterious communication 
established: across a house between two entire 
strangers, moves all the springs of wonder. The 
communicatioa by the glance is in the greatest 
part not subject to the cuntrol of the will. It is 
the bodily symbol of identity of nature. We look 
into the eyes to know if this other form is anoth- 
er self, and the eyes will not lie, but make a faith- 
ful confession what inhabitant is there. The 
revelations are sometimes terrific. The confess- 
ion of a low, usurping devil is there made, and the 
observer shall seem to feel the stirring of owls, 
and bats, and. horned hoofs, where he louked for 
innocence and simplicity. "Tis remarkable, too, 
that the spixit that appears at the windows of the 
house does at once invest himself in a new form of 
his own, to the mind of the beholder. 

The eyes of men converse as much as their 
tongues, with the advantage that the ocular dia- 
lect needs no dictionary, but is understvod all 
the world over. When the eyes say one thing 

- and the tongue another, a practised man relies on 
the language of the first. If che man is off his 
center, the eyes show it. You can read in the 
eyes of your companion, whether your argument 
hits him, though his tongue will not confess it. 
There is a look by which a man shows he is 
gving to say a good thing, and a look when he 
has said it. Vain and forgotten are al] the fine 
offers and offices of hospitality, if there is no holi- 





avowed by the eye, though dissembled by the 
lips! One comes away from a company in which 
it may easily happen he has said nothing, and no 
important remark has been addressed to him, and 
yet, if in sympathy with the society, he shall not 
have a sense of this fact, such a stream of life has 
been flowing into him and out from him, through 
the eyes. There are eyes, to be sure, that give 
no more admission into the man than blueberries. 
Others are liquid and deep—wells that a man 
might fall into—others are aggressive and devour- 
ing, seem to call out the police, take all too much 
notice, and require crowded Broadways, and the 
security of millions, to protect individuals against 
them. The military eye [ meet, now darkly 
sparkling under clerical, now under rustic brows. 
*Tis the city of Lacedsemon 4 ’tis a stack of bayo- 
nets. There are asking eyes, asserting eyes, 
prowling eyes; and eyes full of fate—some of 
good, and some of sinister omen. The alleged 
power to charm down insanity, or ferocity in 
beasts, is a power behind the eye. It must be a 
victory achieved in the will, before it can be sig- 
nified in theeye. Tis very certain that each man 
carries in his eye the exact indication of his rank 
in the immense scale of men, and we are always 
learning to read it. A complete man should need 
no auxiliaries to his personal presence. Whoever 
looked on him would consent to his will, being 
certified that his aims were generous and univer- 
sal. ‘fhe reason why men do not obev us, is be- 
cause they sce the mud at the bottom of our eye. 





About Brazil. 


James C, Fletcher, author of “ Brazil and the 
Brazilians,’ is delivering a course of lectures at 
the Cooper Institute, N. Y. city, on topics that his 
travels in Europe and South America have made 
him conversant with. From The World’s report 
of his first interesting lecture on Brazil, we make 
the following extract: 

There is an erroneous idea among many peo- 
ple in regard to the size of Brazil, and they are 
surprised when they are told that it is much 
larger than the United States. There are 
2,936,166 square miles in the United States, 
and the most modest estimates of the size of 
Brazil, made by other nations, givesher 3,004, 
460 square miles, which is about seventy thou- 
sand square miles larger than our whole coun- 
try. The speaker then referred to the magni- 
tude of the Amazon. He spoke glowingly of 
the richness of the soil of Brazil, of the mag- 
nificence of her forests, and the beauty of her 
floral productions. It was a vast land, gifted 
from a bountiful Creator, the borders of which 
had only been touched. He spoke of the deli- 
ciousness of the climate, and of the operation 
of the trade-winds in producing it. He dis- 
coursed eloquently on the beauties and _peculi- 
arities of the flower Victoria Regia. It wasa 
land, the productions of whose surface might 
be labeled drugs, medicines, and dye-stuffs, 
and beneath whose surface are silver, gold, and 
precious stones. Cotton can be raised there, 
and has been exported for Pernambuco, which 
ranks in the English market next to the Sea 
Island cotton, and the Quakers prefer this be- 
cause it is cultivated by free men. He had 
been astonished at the magnificent growth of 
rusewood in the interior, aud related incidents 
illustrating its commun use. A production 
which might be profitably imported to this 
country was Paraguay tea. 

Brazil is composed of twenty provinces, with 
twenty independent legislatures, the general 
government being stationed at Rio Janeiro.— 
The form of government isa constitutional 
monarchy, almost a democracy—perhaps, the 
best blending of a democracy, aristocracy and 
monarchy. ‘The press is free, and almost as 
enterprising as the press of New-York. They 
have phonographie reports of all interesting 
lectures, and the discussions in parliament are 
fully reported, with the interpolations and fun- 
ny remarks. The right of trial by jury is guar- 
anteed, and the right of religious worship is 
accorded to all people except in a building in 
the form of a temple, with a.steeple, in which 
Roman Catholics alone can worship. Notwith- 
standing that the state religionis Roman Catho- 
lic,no restriction, except this, is placed upon any 
form of worship. The free negroes there area 
superior race from those of our own country ; 
and the effect of freedom upon them has_ been 
to elevate them, and many of them are the 
most educated people of the country, and hold 
high: positions. In conversing with the upper 
classes of colored men, one thinks no longer of 
their color when he finds their education equal 
to hisown. Black men rarely marry white wo- 
men, and amalgamation occurs more in slavery 
than in freedom. He described at length in- 
cidents occurring during his travels, and spoke 
rapturously of Brazilian oranges. lf he had 
one of them there he could show them how one 
might be peeled, so that a lady might eat it 
with a primrose colored glove on, and not stain 
it. He conld also eat one himself; to show 
them how. [Laughter. ] 

He spoke at lenyth of the Emperor Don Pe- 
dro IL., and related incidents in his personal 





day in the eye. How many turtive inclinations 


experience, showing the general education of 


the emperor, his acquaintance with American 
history, and American authors and literature. 

The delivery of the lecture occupied about 
two hours, and was heard from beginning to 
end with unremitting interest. 
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Dwart Apple-Trees. 

Dwarf apple-trees are fast becoming favor- 
ites. Although they will never be so exten- 
sively employed for orchards as dwarf pears, 
they will undoubtedly be freely brought into 
gardens, where a variety is desired in a small 
space. Every season proves these trees to be 
what they have been sent out for. They are 
productive and easily managed; the heads be- 
ing low, they are easily sheltered and protec- 
ted, if necessary, during winter. Every part 
of the tree is immediately under the eye of the 
cultivator, by which he is able to control per- 
fectly their forms, and to destroy any insects 
that may attack them. 

Weare aware that the public know little 
of these trees ; but, after several years cbserva- 
tion, we have no hesitation in testifying to 
their value. The trees can be planted six 
feet apart, so that quite a variety may be 
planted in almost any garden, without oceupy- 
jog much space. 

Like pears grown on dwarf trees, the fruit 
of dwarf apple-trees is usually larger and finer 
than the same varietics grown on standard 
trees. 

The best age to transplant the trees is at 
two years from the bud or graft ; and they will 
commence to bear the first year after trans- 
planting. 

At the West, where fruit is scarce and im- 
mediate produce very desirable, and where, 
also, high winds are prevalent. and the changes 
of temperature in the winter season are very 
sudden, we think these trees might be planted 
to great advantage. And, indeed, we are 
aware, that the western people have already 
begun to plant them.— Genesee Farmer. 





(The following paragraphs are from J. A Wight’s Address 
before tha North Western Fruit Grower’s Association, from 
which we made extracts last week :) 
Fruits! 

What could we do without them? They 


fill, and round out, and make beautiful our 
means of living in the world. They seem to 
have been shed all over the earth as if seat- 
tered from a hand moved by a heart full of 
love—on trees, shrubs, vines, and the very 
grass under our feet—everywhere, if we will 
but look, they answer our search, smiling in all 
delicate blushes of white, red, purple and 
grecn, and yielding to our grasp as if all their 
mission were one of delight to others. They 
come so easily and spontaneously, that we can 
searce fail to think of them as a gift direct 
from Heaven. * ° ° ° ° 

Over all the earth, where soil gives a foot- 
hold for vegetable life, a multipresent gener- 
osity liolds forth some concentration of lus- 
ciousness— borne on a bough, hung from a ten- 
dril, hid under a leaf, enclosed in a sheath, or 
encased in a shell—secure through all vicissi- 
tudes to its destined economies. Deep in the 
northern woods the honeysuckle holds forth its 
apple. From the mire of the swamps the 
cranberry blushes. Amid torrid heats the 
bread fruit ripens, while the temperate zones 
are all bespangled with Pomonal gems. Some 
of them, it is true, are but common, or even 
coarse in their flavor; yet even these do not 
lack a taste accommodated to their democratic 
juices. No child refuses a filbert—we confess 
to a former love of choke cherries. ‘The ber- 
ries of the wintergreen canrot outblush the 
cheeks of their lovers. The currant makes no 
pretensions to sweetness, yet its acidity, like 
truth, cools on the palate, and gives healthful- 
ness to the veins. ‘The first fiery heats of 
Summer do not care for mildness of savor. 
They ask for something decided—something 
that will quench the fever that begins to well 
up in the blood. As the season wears on, 
akindlier temper speaks from the Pomona] 


yongue. The pear is brought forth—a lordly 


dish—the peach, all full of honeyed insinua- 





tion—the plum, spared of curculios—not as if 





particularly needed, but as if to show what 
could be done utterly different from the ex- 
pectations of any. But the crowning glory of 
all Summer and Autumnal riches, is—- 

The Apple. 

This is the central orb in the Pomonal con- 
stellation. What Indian corn and wheat uni- 
ted are in the cereal kingdom, that is the apple 
among fruits. The most fertile imagination is 
baulked in trying to conceive its equal. It is 
use and pleasure united. It rejoices the eyes, 
it delights olfaction, and tells on the palate 
with a solid and enduring satisfaction. Its pa- 
rent tree makes no parade of its beauty—it is 
not too proud to grow in anybody’s garden ; it 
will do its best by the hod-carrier’s door: it 
will do no more for the President. With 
the Spring, it covers itself all over with floods 
of bloom, as for the love of blooming, and 
scatters its fragrance to the warming winds, as 
if its business were to shed blessings. Then 
come the spheroid treasures, fragrant and spi- 
ey, and acid and saccharine. Choose to your 
taste, all human eaters—come to the feast, all 
ye of the quadrupedal kingdom. 

Have you ever thought, my friends, that the 
fruits and flowers symbolize the whole inten- 
tion of results in this world? They represent 
to us beauty and utility—the one satisfying the 
sentiment, and the other the want of our na- 
ture—the one the coloring, the other the warp 
of tife. The flower is ever and everywhere 
the precursor of the fruits—-tied to it by a 
chain which no man may sunder. In the order 
of Nature they belong together, and no man 
may say that one is not as necessary as the 
other, A knowledge of the law, even, has its 
uses. The culturist begins in Winter to watch 
the blossoms on his trees, to see that gelid fin- 
gers have not pinched out their life; not that 
he thinks of the bloom in the Spring, but that 
a present rupture of incipient blossoming will 
blot out his hopes of Autumnal treasures.— 
This law, seized hold of by one who looks for 
profit alone, is the law of the world. Utility 
and beauty are nearer relatives than twin sis- 
ters. ‘The same blood warms and vivifies them 
both ; and their development and offices are 
intermingled and blended till none can draw 
their division boundary. The peach is her- 
alded, it is true, by a blossom—coming before 
and warning the world that a peach is to ap- 
pear— but the beauty of the blossom is not 
necessary to that use merely—it has a use of 
its own, in the very exhibition of its beauty. 
Beauty is itself a production of Nature as 
much as use is. It answers its own peculiar 
ends ; it is not thrown away on the world.— 
There is a profusion of it, as there is of all 
production, but no squandering. 





(The following hymn, by ‘‘ the old man eloquent,’’ we find 
in a past volume of Mr Greeley's paper, the New Yorker, of 
1839. Its occasion was the 200th anniversary of the old Church. 
at Quincy, Mass } 

The Hour-Glass, 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 





Alas! how swift the moments fly— 
How flush the years along ! 
Scarce here, yet gone already by ; 
The burden of a song. 
See Childhood, Youth, and Manhood pass, 
And Age with furrowed brow! 
Time was—Time shall be;—drain the glass ! 
But where in Time is Wow ? ' 


Time is the measure but of change : 
No present hour is found ; 
The past—the future, fill the range 
Of time’s unceasing round. 
Where, then, is Now? In realms above, 
With God’s atoning Lamb— 
In regions of eternal love, 
Where sits enthroned I AM. 


Then, Pilgrim, let thy joys and tears 
On time no longer lean ; 

But henceforth all thy hopes and fears 
From earth's affections wean. 

To God let votive accents rise ; 
With truth—with virtue live; 

So all the bliss that Time denies, 
Eternity shall give. 


Eo Correspondents. 





E.L Q., Oregon.—Your letter with the inclosed 
coins is at hand. The letter and money you refer 
to was duly received. Please accept our thanks. 
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